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Napoleon. The King was glace d'effroi, we are
told, and, on his return to Konigsberg, refused
to conclude a convention with the Austrian
emissary sent for the purpose. In vain Stadion
sent Prince Schwarzenberg to St. Petersburg to
work on the feelings of the Tsar. Alexander was
obdurate; Austria was the aggressor and he, the
Tsar, was Napoleon's friend. All that could be
obtained was the intimation that Russia hoped
not to have to strike any hard blows against
Austria.

Seeing that war was really inevitable, Napoleon,
in January, 1809, returned from Spain. He was
very scornful of his enemy: "Have the waters
of the Danube," he wrote, "acquired the same
properties as those of the river Lethe?" He de-
clared with ponderous playfulness that he was
going to "slap Austria's face," for it was a "lazy,
headless state." There was no formal declaration
of war on either side; but Austria took the first
decisive steps by issuing her manifesto and send-
ing troops across the Inn. Word of this was
brought to Napoleon by the heliograph to
Paris and he travelled night and day to join his
troops in Bavaria. Although he had nearly
800,000 men at the different scenes of war, only
about 200,000 were immediately available; while
Austria had 339,000.

With this War of 1809 there began, as Stein
expressed it, "the fifth act of a great tragedy that
was to end either with the consolidation of the